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■••'-^ ■ ,• ■ . Abstract ; ■.•/' . , 

^BehaHoral objectives provide the basis for systematic planning pf _ ' V,^ 
instruction. This system^i tic approaoii enables the designer toJjifprk moreY , 
effectively and it enables the learner to, understand what 1s expected upwi ' 
' completion of the- learning -experience. There are^^ however, a wide range o*f - ^ 
views/ con^rhing the advantages of' behavioral objectives. The' pur|)ose. of this 
r paper \is to present a critical review of the literature on behavioral obo'ectives; 
/:jfhis paper is di^^ided into^four major areas: (l)^.definitipn of a behaVidrai;// 



/.objective; (2) the function of behavioral objecti ves; (3) a /Consistent acceptable 

* foVmat for constructing .behavioral objectives; and (4) thef pros^and cons. of •/ 
behavioral /objectives. . i ' ' ' : / \ . 

- The/literature review Veveals that current fin(il1ngs on .tha\effeC'ts of; 
instru'ctional objectivesjprovjde no 'conclusive or consistent^tikrta on the ^ 

■ ■■ •■ •• ^ ' ^ > ' 'V -/ ; ■ ' ' ■ ^-^^ ■ ^ •■ 

relationships between the Use of objectives and 'student leaynihg.; Cohseqiiently'^ 

* there is a ^r^eed^ to assess the; behavi oral-objectives moyem&ni, tp identify . 
strengths and v/eaknesses/. and, to suggasrt afeas in which researc.h is -needed:;. 



■I 



Ihtroducttorv ^ !^ ^ . r/ ' . ' " ^ ' - ^ ^ • - 
'* • WhaviaraV objectives /have; been.cfentraV to the' concept- .of instructibnal 
. syst'eitis devel'oprrfen,t.*' Thfey-'h'ave noW been ;incprpoK^ted into the designing .61" 
curriculum, ^hey p'rovide the-4Dasis for instruction. They;'i^^Gtr.beeTb; 

* used to tell :learners what i:^ expected of theni upori.qojmpTetion of.tHe learning 
.experience. . Th^re is, hov7eve;r,* v5r wide range of views concerning the advantages 
jof behav-iOral objectivesL, as well as pany varying opinions as to the technical. 
. aspectsvof • h6w and for vThat purpose th?y should, be 'used.. BehavioraT objectives 

■ ■ ■ :^ , / ■ ' .">^. ' ■ ' ■ ■ '^'^ ■ "'^ ■• '■•■^'.JJ-.-"' 

provide 'a^^ point of departure- for a tharoughgoing attempt to impfayapi^ 
' 'By precisely, stating in behavioral terms what the student should be^able to 
' '/do after the Teaming 'eJcperience^ tlfe designer hopes to retducfe .any gaps 



between the:. desired outcomes of. education and the^i intentions 6w;$ihe jci^uctor. 
' TJt^s approach'' h?s^:be^^ frc>m both, ctmricul urn special is and . - h;^ 

J " eciucafibnal -technpl9gists» . Tfiis paper, is a ^cnt of the literature 

on behar^ is, dj^^e'd into 'Tpur parts:' '(^ a 

/ - ' cQnsistejrit defipi4:i.on:; (2) ci<:0nfeistent aVceptabl^.-f^^ 

' behavioral object ives>J3) the function of 'behciv'1 oral pbje.cfives, and (41" the^ 



cases for. and: against^ the use of : behavioral .objectives 
* I- Defining Behavidral Objectives ■ ; - ' . - : ^ :i y 



At first it may seem. that ^def thing objectives is rdfally not ^ 'difficult ; ^ 
task. However, educators^ expelj^ence^^^^^^^^ development,* cour%&^^J^^ 

developrfientv and tf(dse^horha>^e *tried^^ deyel op procedures^ for evaluating 
Students will attest to the^factnha/ it iS^ Palmer (1974) \^feels that most 
educators make the task- of defininrfg: b4liavior^^^^^ . 
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/This section of the 



JjBehaviorai^ Objectives 




} be diyideid into five- f)&rt.s i. ■ (1 );-aefitiTng 
lion to' Terminal ©fehavi or:, (2| Definvpg.. 

Behavioral Objectives in I 
•Btfehavioral Objectives, (^J/Opposip^ )?iew Points Cpn^rning th^ Ue.finitionj 



oft hi 1 



) Re&'earch Related' t^^e Development of . a Cons i stent Opere^tionaT- ^ ^ * • 
tion.- ■ --^jp.. : ■.■ ■ .t---', 'lir-- ■ - I ^ • " 



Defiling Behavioral!' Objectives in Relation to Terminal BehavTbr ^ i 



/ Many educators have defined'the 'term behavioraV;pbjective/' Lin{Iv,all 



.(1964) , states that the process of developing behavioral .Gbjectiv^s\ i$ basicalTy^X* 
one of \ 'faciTitating cominuni cation-. This is accomplished by choosipg — ^ 
precise words and statements so that there is a clear and -exact. .meaning.forV ; 
those reading the objective- Popham (1969) writes that whether thes^ ,sta^^^ 
ments are referred to as objectives, aims, goals, ilitents^ or outcomes^^is 
rela'tiyely- unimportant. Whatever synonym is used,'^, behavioral objective 
should refer ^ to an, intended change which 'one wishes to bring ajjput in a - *• 
leay;ner. Bloom (195p) 'def4^es otfj^cjtives aS being specific fonrtulas^ that^he 
educative process uses to change .student behavior. Mager's (1962) definition 
o-^ehavioral objective has probably influenced more educators than any other 



dei^initiQn: Y^n objective is a statement descl^ing a proposed change in a 



•^n 01 



learner-, it specifies- what the learner will^be like vfhen he^jhas succes?ftilly 
completed a learrii rig., experience. For example, an objective written 'for a^ 
5th grade science class using Mager/'s 3 characteristic^ of a well stated^ \ 
objective would Took Tike the .following: Giveri a battery, light bi(lb, socket,. 



and^pieces 5f wira,^the stude^ be able to d^^lons^tr|ite the making of an 



el.ectri(i"circui,t by ccJfTnecting wires to b.atterW cuid socket and testing the^ - 
Tightgng. of the ^ulfe. 
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Deflnldq BehsLVibral .Objective's, in. Rfel-atiori -tip- Subject Matter ,. t 

*; ' • A major cpnsidieratlorrwhen one is^defining bkhayior-al objectives- is that 
•pf determining wKat is to be learned by the learn&f.: 'An .educational •pbjpctive - 
-hai 'Been des(fribed as ;one' iri''W,hidh 'the learner's behavtpr is, j:l early, and' 
• preei-sely specif ied in relation to the subject matter wi^h whteh' the leather j- - 
is expected to dfeal.. ThnT^,. the objective must specify .riot only.the Jeairner's 
terMna'T behavior, but alSo the particular aspects of the subject matter to / . ' ' 
-wHicH' the leai^n^r' must address himself in order that learning 'majr-ecdur. j^ .. 

*/ ' V ^' ■ ' ■ • - •■ ■ ) ■ ■'..,(.' 

.Gagne'va'ad^^riggs,. (1974 rotate t+iat the..firsst step' in defining objectives is to 

identify -tbe' purpose;^ pgrppse shouyi.be. concerned- with - . 

What beha.*! oral change will take place should the purpose of tl{e/course;l>e - • ' 
•attained. '^-They a,Tso feel that these purposes should -be stated as i|nfne.diate / , 
. -outcomes "V in^ and not outcomes to be^'reaChedvin the #stan^^^ 

Tbis^.protes§^ Of> ;\d.frntify«-n yiill!hel p/teachers tl majce qWar _ ; 

s'tat'em^nts ofli^hat- they^ar^- tr^^ing^^t^^^ the past have 

' had a CTear anderstanding. of vv^^ to.-Ufe taught and what ^as t<t be le,arned . 

• ".-"O . •,• . ■ ■ • -'W 

' by-theVstiid€?yit,- -and' were- ab^^ this nbtio.n into- relevant leanhing 

ex-per^'^ences"' without ever ha>^ins-^ put them doj^rn on paper. " However , many ^Othj^r 

teachers-have .not carried t the point /of selecting tlie ]% 

content^ to bfe presented. They have considered carefully what the students 

are to do with the information. ' - . • ^ 

■ ^ , : ., • 

• OperationaTi'Sm and Behavioral Objectives 

Operational ism ^is a concept borrowed from the hard sciences . It is con 



-cerned with bani$hin.g ambiguity an^^ obscurity from the language' 
Byp applying ^(fienti'fic concepts ^to concrete ^prpceddfes one coul 



je\6f science;! 
ild avoid 

* inconsistent and contradictory me^ings. In"the context -oftobjectives ,it 



- / 



refer? 't:o the proce^ss of defining, abstrac.t constructs or coQcept^in terms, of 

; ■ • ^ . " '/ ' / ' ■ ^ ■• • . ""' ""v % 

: / a.!; i mi ted number 9T instances drawn from the three domains of Vearning:- 
*. : cognitiv.e, -af feet iveV- and psychomotsDr (Tiemari, 1977). Tuckman* (1972) says, 
i' -an operational definition is a definition based on the observabl'e character- 
jstics^of that/ which' is. being defingd.^ In the field of behavioral research, 
^ "^^^perational-.^efinitions a^re formulated so that statistical, methods ca*rl)e 
-applied, these^methqds produce reportable evidence and harcL conclusions.^ 
^- The behavioral objectives approach requires that behavioral objectives be ' 
* precisely stated in behavioral terms. 

Opposing 'View Points Concerning the.Definition O . ^ r ; ■ 
' .Some -educators feel .that there is difficulty with explicitly d^finjng ^ 
. ' behavioral obji(s;tiveSi MacDonald-Ro^s (1973) points out theJt some of the^ . . y \ 
. prob<lems encpur&ered in the behavioral objective domain are extensions of 
X the basic problems faced" by operational ism. ^^[l^tates : "What exactly . ' ' ' ^ 

/X^ounts-.-as an operation? What happerfe to the Concepts when we are not per- . Y 
Vforminfl joperations.or if we have not^yet learnt how to perform them? " . . , 

' / Hempel (1958) says that fhe greatest advc{^ncps^*-n\stieotific'' systematisati v; ^ 
hnve not be^n accomplished as a result of referring expMcitly to observable.. *k ^ ' 
behaviors, but rather by ijiean^ of laws that* speak- of various hypothetical 'or ^' - 
' theoretical^ attributes. He points out that ^ictivities, events.,* and attitudes 
' which are n^t ascertainable by direct observation>have an' Import^t'.and valid; \ 
place in the educational system. For instance, in\the fine arts it is , s 

extremely difficult to have an observajjle pjroduct wnten judgmept, feeTing, 
'and cTreativity play such af major role', MgcDon aid ~Rc/si^.'p"oTn^^^^ out that sis far' 



a- 



as art subjects are conqernedi there are rto ulutimate g'oa'ls to . be reached^-but 
•' - rather stanrdards of judgment' and- tastes to be developed""." -ile also s^ that; ' 



tTiese broad goals in the arts do represent a type of behavior. Which being 

internal^ not. observable. Eisner (1^67) supports the positions tljat attitudes 

' ' • L ' ' 

values, aricy.crea;Mve experiences are nmporfant educational |ij^s which cannot be' 

translated into behavioral terms.- Burns (1972). feels that if the definition 

of behavioral objectives is concerned only v;ith specific behaviors, there is 

no -room for expansion, self discovery, originality, and whatever you might 

wish to pall th^t which" is subsumed under , the. general term "creativity." / 

Research Relied to the Development of a Consistent Operational Jjefinition' 

A series of studies (Barron, 'Ger;lach, and HaJ^good,^ 197^, and Haygood, • 

* •. ■ ' \-. > ■ . ■ ■ . ^ ^ - ^ . - - 

Gerlach and Wi.gamJ, 1977) deal with analyzing, rater' s^perception of the com- 

ponents of behavioral objectives, rated both ill isolation and Within complete 

statements of objectives. These studies measured the degree to^ich the . 

% ' v. ' " ■ '-"^ • ' ■ ' " ' 

various components contribute to the jaters' perceptions of the complete 

objective.. These .gmpirita?^^studTes have currently investigated the development 
» ■ • ■ ■ " ■ - . • 

of a Qdrisisterit ppei^^ational defTnition"^* the^ tern?s^ibehavio>?al^objectiv^^^ . 

The resul ts indicate clearly' th^t, no single component; the v^rb, direbt object, 

' ■ ' . «fe * •. 

/:t)ndition, or standard, should be singled out as being of.-primary importance 

. ^ '-•)»'. * ' 

in cietermimng the character of a behavioral oBjective.' Investigators are 

moving closer towards a consistent operation^ definition of .the^ behavioral 
objective, but additional research'-is needed that will limit the many dis- 
crepancies among educators conderniixg th^ definition. * , *^ - . 

II Fdrm " ., ) 

Major Theorists VieWsron^Form ^ — L— * 

Many article? and books iiave tippeared in the professional literature 
concerning the proper form of behavioral obje'ctives (Mager, ]962, BlQom, 1J964,* 



Lindvall , 1963, Pophaffl and Baket., 19-70,-9"^ Ki bier,. Barker, and Miles, 1970).' 
Tyler (1-934) suggests ^one should state the' oj^jecti yes in such clear and 
^'d^finite terms that thay can ^erve as. guicljs for constructing test ques1(ions^ 
V Many statprnents of objecti ves a^e , so vague;.aiid^ i^ tiiat they "prove to 

? be. gli titer ing /^^^^^ in teaching and 

•"^ipj^^-np yalue^ ih making examinations ^> Mage^'s,:;0 criteria fpr*a well 

".stated behavioral objective are probably the best' known: (1) One should state 
, the -objective in terms, of what the. learner will be able to do after the ^ 
learning: experience/ This is done by selecting verbs .which describe observable 
actions.: Such WDrds^ as identify, describe, construct,' and list are far less ' 
ambiguous, than verbgr siich as to knpf;, understand, or apprec>^fte. (2) The ' " 
. second characteristic of a well stated objective is a stat^pieljft of the condi-\ 
tioris /under which thp^-perfoirmance fs^ tq occur. Conditiort'S- should be state'd 
clearly enough '•thatvW cis you understand it, 

'(3) The third characteristic of a weTl stated objective is the cri|er>tpn, the 
j> qua^lity or leve'l of- performance that v;i 11 be considered acceptable. 
• . t .Son)«. ^ducator^ feel that Mager's criteria for a , well -.stated behaviore^l / 
objj^qfeive Ha've w^krtesses. Merrill (1*70) reports that Mager's criteria for 
: a welT-S-taied objeq^tiv^fajl to distinguish the TeVeV of behavior. He ^taites 
^th^t there are mdre purpoi^es to^ingtructional^objectives than transmission of . 
knowledge aha increasing prpficiejicy. He also points, out that there are tv/o« 
classes of conditions, under which behavior*^ is to'occur. The first is concerned 
With those cpndi-^ons related to a particular"^ subject matter and unique to^the : , 
^.testing situations An example Oif a condition stated in a behavioral objective 
for a math class would be'^''^ ..using only a calculator. .." or ..using only ,, 
the protractor..." The second is concerned with^-th^ psychological conditions 

.^J ■ • . ■ ^ ■ * 

v;Fiich help defing^he behavior being observed: . This second type is quite often 
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overlooked and is more important^ because ^he type of^ behavior being observed 
will change ;Vrfmrhi^sychological condition^ are changed. In most cases .the 
psychological cooditions are not stated in the' objective, but tiave an'impor-. 
tarit effect Upon its outcome. For example, the classrqom learning environment 
„ is !^picatly riot riprmal the day before -Christmas vaication^ MacDonald-Ross 
; (1973) sfeefs that a'^fourth characteristic should^so be considered when deter- 
mining what cons ti^tutes a^^^^ stated- objective: \a|j ob'jettive should be 
relevant ^to the^eneral educational aims of a'course. He states^"No rules 
i are given tor vachieving this' criterion—vihich' is actually the mgst difficult 
Vto achieve, yet the most important of all" (p.. 12).''' 

, Gagnerand Brig^s (1974) a^r^e with the three ba^ic criteria set forth 
> by Mager and Hter writers concerning a well-stated behavioral objective. 

:6agne,and Briggs ^aHo state .that th'^ choice of verb in an objective is a matter 
. of critical importance. They 'feel- that there are two kinds of verbs which 
.- i must ^bfe incorporated into an oktj.ective.- The first verb denotes action. Verbs 
denoting act^tn ar^e.not ^ctifficul t to find. Common ones are, writes, draws, 
^^elects, matches, names, groups/, verifies: There are many others ^s well. 
' The f ol 1 owi ng exampl ds (denotes- action-: Wit-hout use of reference materials, 

• ^. • • . \ - ^ , ' -: " ^ ■■ • ^ 

state the- provisions of the Fifth Amendment, in writing. While it may be. 
*essenti.al for completeness of communication, is not necessarily the most imppr- 
* tant verb in the definition' of an objective.'' >The second verb, .(i.e., £he 
major-'vefb) ^whtich they feel 'is probably of even greater imf^ortance in its 
implications, denotes. learned capability. It has the purpose Q4\Gpmmunicating 
the^kind of human capab,ility one expects to be learned, as.it may be observed 
ija' some performance, exhibited by the student. The Vol lowing .verbs describe, 
'•^.^performances implying learned capabilities: discriminate, classify^ demon- 
strate, generate, /xetute, originate, identify, and^tate. Several examples 



that use verbs which describe learned CcHoabilities are: "..'.states orally 
the major issues in the Presidc^ntial campaign of 1968," and ^'...identifies, 
by naming, the root, leaf, and stem of representative plants. " Early writers 
regarded the. verb as the primary determiner for which objectives were con- 
sidered behavioral. Many writers provided us with lis$ts of verbs. Not until 
Deno and Jenkins (1968) was there any empirical data collected regarding the 

-verb and behavioural ity. Deno and Jenkins selected a list of verbs from a 

n ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■• '■: 

v/ell-rknown experimental curriculum. They had a group^^of elementary and 

secondary teachers^ate the ^lrbs^ a five point scale of observability. 

The following results were reported by Deno and Jenkins "The results 

indicate that many widely used and recommended behavioral terms refer to 

behavior v/hich is not; regarded* by teachers to be as clearly 'observable'^ as 

some have suggeSs^d" (p. 22). They concluded that verbs used in bphavioral 

ectives are selected for usage rather than observability. Gerlach (1974) 

replicated the D^no and Jenkins study, 'by rating ther^lrfj|jf^y|^jy-nin verbs. 

The results^ obtailied by the s^tudy wer^ basically the ^^am 

by Deno and Jenkins. \ 

A Closer Look at the Three Essential Characteristics- of a Behavioral Objective 

A verb which describes overt behavior is^ the main factor involved in 
stating clear descriptions of what the learner must do to perform the task. 
There are" many verbs which could.be used in behavioral objective statements. 
-The following list is illustrative of widely used verbs: identify, name, 
describe, construct, state,' discriminate, classify, generate, name, order, 
check, and perforfii (Sulllvaii, 1969, Deno and Jenkins, 1968, ,Gagne and Briggs, 
1974, Gerlach, 1974).. 



-The choice of verb in an objective is a matter of -critical importance. .< 

"*..*■ 

The primary reason is the avoidance of ^ambiguity. . The staten\ent of an.objec- ' 
tive should communicate reliably, in such a way^tltat two different literate ^ 
people will agree on the specific behavior v/hich is to be exhib*^|ed by the 
learner. Wordg such as "knows," "understands," "af^^eciates," do not communi-- 
cate reliably. The action should be expressed in the objective so 'that anyone.- 
who reads it will be able to identify the same performance. ' 

The statement of conditions which specifies the condition" under which the 
behavior is to occur is the second essential/characteristic of a well-stated 
behavioral object! ver" The^condition.S' spe/ify the. limitations and restrictions . 
which are imposed on a learn^ v/hen.^ following instruction, he performs the 



task stated in th^ objep^ve. Conditions describe ttie materials, events,, 
information, and the objects iyl the learner's environment. : Examples of stimulus 
conditions include the following: 

"When presented with a typed list...." . * " 

. '*With the use of class notes, .-."r^ . 

"Without the us^ of classhotes or other references..." . ' 

Ambiguity, is reduced when* precise limitations and. restrictions are specified. 

The third essential . chaVacteristic of a v/ell stated behavioral' objective 
is the statement of criterion^. which describes how well the learner is to per- 
^form the ta^sk. The criterion or standard provides a ba,sis for ^devaluating the 

prescribed behavior. For example, consider; the objective "Name tlie four Riajor 

' , * . ■ . . '^*>« ■ . 

food crops grown* in Arizona." The standard is "correctly name all four major 

. ^ ' ■^^■"^ ' * 

food crops grown in Arizona and only those ^our. Thus a performance sfandan^d • 

*is a specified level of achievement used to determine. whether, or not a task 

has been ma stered satisfacto riLy.' PprfoVmanre -stajidrird s , h el p both teachprs ' 



) 



and students know where anj^ given student is in a program. Mager (1962) 

■■'.#■'»■ ■ ,. . . • ■ ' . 

states, .'HJhen the mi nimum acceptable performance for each objective "is specie 

:.fied we have a performance standard to use in assessing students ' work: , 

. MastiBi^^^^ means that^the student will exhibit the performance . 

il 00% of. the time (minus som^ small percent for "measurement error"). However, " 

.. fr'egueh tTy .it is /appr^ to^ set a lower standard, such as three out of / 

. fWe'^pjroblems^^^^^^^^^ four but of si^defects identified (Bloom, 

^ 1971)- .Briggs :^ "Many people find the hpw well criterion the most 

.awlsviard 'talijriclude in. a statement, of pbjecttvfes. Bii.t, for objectives requiring 

m^^ complex evaluation, it, may be easieir, t omit thi^ thirdv criterion from 

the actual statement 'of the objective, and present it in the scoring key, and 

grada con.versiori .guide', showfrig' just what ktandar^d- of student performance wi*lT^ 

.\.;;6e considered/accept4ble^"'r\-.;' ^ ' --^^ = ' :::.>^;'' 'H^^ 

/ Beh^vioVa/^pbj do not/'state in quantitative terms Jvhat criteria ' 

* v/ill be used to determine whether: 6 

' met (Gagjnle andvBriggs , 1974) .' The objfective dbe^ > 

. student^is to\ "demonstrate the addition of whale numbers," or how many- "errors" 

■" * ■ • .- • ■■ ■ ' "^"^ ^■.■•*;-;.-:v.../.\ •■„ .. ■ 

v/ill be permitted. They do' not, state what will be needed for the bbs erver„ to > 

be confident ;that the dbj'ective has been met./ Gagne an^.Brl'ggs feel that there 
are two reasons v;hy the: criteria should not 'be included in the objective state- 
ments First, the criteria specified in an objective is not' Tikely to' be ' _. 
applied in the same mariner tb all individuals. Second, the-' q^^ > " 

' criteria of performance is a question of "how to measure," ajid is bound up with 

the techniques of performance assessment. At the point in the instructional " 

'• • ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ • • • 

planning when objectives are being described, it is confusing to become 

''concerned v^fith assessment procedure. The concept of -mastery implied by the " 



• ' ■■ • . • • • • ■. -v . • . ^ ■ . . . . . , • 

objective statement is derived from an' important theoretical viev/point. The 
theory, underlying Gagne's (1970) learning hierarchies accounts for the func- 
tion of mastery. Accbrd4ng to the. theory, the achievement of an intellectual 
skill is impor'-tant because it supports the learning of more complex skills. • 
Strictly spegking from a practical view, Gagne and Briggs point out that it 
is not possible id predict in: pr'ecise terms how mastery should be measured. 
They" states "It is not wise to adopt some arbitrary standard like five out of 
six correct responses. * The criterion of mastery will vary with what is being . 
learned, and needs to be determined as a part of the assessment process" (p. 89) 

The roles' of the three basic components of an objective, as s^tated by 
Mager (1962) have been researched by Barron and Gerlach (1974). Thetr results 
confirmed the importance of the verb in objectives, but they also found that 
the choice of c6ndi1;ions and criteria , influences the rating of a complete 
objective^ ' Haygood et al . (1977). state that "no single component, such as the / 
verb, should he singled out as being of primary importance in determining the 
characteristic of a 'behavioral objective." 

• ■ ■■■■ ■/■■^ ■ •. ^ ■.• ' ■) .■• ■ ~ ■. 

Some writers contend that form should be considered only as a function of 
an'objective. There is little point in requiring a teacher to writeVan objec- 
tive in standard form without taking into account the purpose for stating the^ 
objective (Harlen, 1972). This purpose should provide the basis for teachers-^ 

• to make decisions in their everyday work in guiding learning in the classroom.' 
Of course there will be a variation from one teacher to another as to the form' 
ol' expression: Harlen states, "The form in which , the obj^ectives are stated 

^must atS^e left to, the teachers-, trying to specify them in -the detail advo-. 
cated by Mager may be of .help to some in encouraging clarity of thought, it may 

. he unnecessary 'for others" ,(P- 234). ' 



JnstriStional , or classroom, objectives are .primarily the responsibility 
of teachers ancf^cannot be determined by anyone else (H^rlen, 1972). Unfor- >* 
tunately, teachers are frequently untrained in the use or formulation of . 
behavioral objectives in which case outsiders suggest 'examples or provide 
guides to defining objectives. ; This may do as mu^h harm as good if teachers 
accept others 'vob^ectiv^es as their own, or if they go through a superficial, 
training which teaches them the form but not the philosophy behind the concept 
of objectives (Marlen, 1972). . ... 

Many teachers are now being giyen the opportunity to implement a developed 

objective bas^d instructional program. Niedermeyer -and Sullivan (1977). State 

•'■ " . , ""^ ■ .■ ' ' ■ 

that teachers do have the optip/i of accepting or rejecting an objective based 
program on their judgment of the worth of its objectives and resources for 
their pupils. There is no eSjjp.^ icit .requirement that teachers are to use all 
the material's that have been'^tleyel oped for them, or closely follow the recom-. 
mended instructional procedures. The intention of the teacher and the program, 
however,..is tO'i-pr^ s^uccjessful pupil performance on. the "objectives. To 
reach this goal;- teachers should use whatever resources and creative abilities 
they have,: . ; ^ • 



I II ^Functibh of Behavioral Objectives „ 

The Tun<itions 0^ behavioral objectives can be .divided into four categories 
(1) aid i.nvdesi^^^^ of develbping efficient instructional programs; ^2) provide 
guidance, in evaluati^ of instructi6na*l . programs; .(3)/fae 
^students; and (4) inform tieachers^^ admi n't strators, and general public of the' ; 
purposes of the instructional program. ''^ \ . > - 4 

::v Aid i n Pes i gn of ^ Instr.ucti on > Objectives offer a systematic, means of . 



planning in education* When designing a program or system, one needs to knov/- 
v;hat a successful solution v/ill look Tike as well as. what criteria it must 
satisfy. MacOonald-Ross (T973) implies that behavioral objectives can provide ■ 
the only possible rational ^asis for. evaluating the success of the learning 
, experience. The course becomes successful only if the 'students can demonstrate, 
satisfactorily what the objectives predict.— He also states that objectives 
indicate how the process of teaching should be conducted as v/ell as help_to^ 
'assist in the .'Selection and design of instructional activities. 

A systematic procedure for , developing instruction has been developed by 

■ ■• ■ ■ • ■ 

Gagne (1974). .He states that when* objectives are' known , one is able to infer 
what kind of learned capability is being^ acquired , and, one fan also determine 
v/hat conditions will be needed , to brilig about the learning with greatest 
efficiency. Clearly, then, the systematic design of lessons which make up^^, 
courses will result in the ^development of a si.zeab|e;col lection of Statements . 
of objectives. • This collection of objectives wil^l be constructed by using ^- . 
such schemata as Bl6om*s Taxonomy (1956) or Gagne's learning hierarchy (1970) .\ 
Higher level objectives will be formulated v/hith will depend on the aicquisi^. - 
tion of lower level objectives. These lov/er level^/Objectives will ^ stepping 
istones or'^rerequisite skills that v^ill have to be mastered bgfore the higher . . 
level^goal or objective can be achieved. Thus the specification of prerequisite 
skills should provide a complete description of those previously learned ski^lls', 

^needed by the learner in order to acquire the new skill most readily. The 

' •, ■ ■ ., % ■ 

'identification of performance, objectives makes possible the classification of 

' ^ . •' ■ . ~ ■ ■ ' 

capabilities into useful'categories. Without these^ categories , we can deal 

. with learning principles only on a very general basis. With them*, it becomes 

possible to infer what kinds; of learned capabilities are being acquired at any. 



gnven- point nn*^ttm- learn i ng process. One can also determi-ne under what condi- 
tions (fnternal as well as external) ther learning expertenc^take^ place. ^ 
Thisr^ov/Tedge may increase the efficiencyof one's instruction. ^ . 

Instruction is to be designed with reference to perforfn^ce obj^ 
tlje pee req'ui site capabilities they imply. The first ftecess^etr^y^oiripone in tl:|e 
design of instruction is to classify the lesson as having. a paKiciilar t^e of 
learning objective. Along with specifying objectiv^es, two othgr compoVients \^ 
• are included in the design of instruction. One is de"Veloping.methods:, designing 
mat^rialst producing mediae and developing learning experiences or exercises; 
the other is evaluating the success of the learners after^ the instructional^^ 
process.' Mager (1968) de,scribes the three components of instroction in an 
easy to rememf)er format: (1) Where am I going?, which refers to- how tq.iaehieve * 
the objectives; (2;)' How- will >! get there?, which refers to how to achieve the • 
objectives^ and (3} H6w will I know when I've arrived?, v/hich, is the evaluation 
process of determining whether. or not the student has satisfactprily achieved 
the objective. These three questions can be used when planning instruction. 

One does; not h^ve to proceed in any given order when developi the three _ 
components. MacDonald-rRoss .(1973) feels this would be entirely too mechanical • 
a view of the procedure' of instructional design, f^athei^ he suggests that 
the designer should dp his best^^^n developing objectives, then move, on to 
considering the end-of-unit tests/ and then select and develop the. instructional 
materiails'. This procedure would be carried put until one felt that each 
component had been, specified as clearly 'as possible. At this point one would 
develop a ^first draft; quite frequently there will be changes in some of the. 
objectives. But of course one would be doing this on the basis bf some 
evidence rather than on the basis of some vaguely conceived or haphazard 



■7... 



>>> 



/ scheme. should jaal ize^^at although ^i^^^^|es> are intepdad toi)e a 

• b'Ssis i'Qr.prescrib'ing'\course structure and eV^P[xTorj^ Tre^uent* adjustments \\ 




"mu^r be made/in pr^ictice. ' . ^^^^^ ^ If * - . 

' There ^neLxvaried viewpoints concerning ^e^ advantages and disadvantages^ 



2S and' c 

\ ■. «■ ■/ 

of. lis.ing behavioral objecti^^ in instriTctional, desigrj,. Baker ^1974) for 
example, feels ^fetjat the'^iise <^ beha^dorajl *Gbj§ctives^in forming^ &'b^^ 
.restructuring tTT^ruct\onal progY^anjs maj^ fiave some ne^rt^ive cor^equenc^. 
Because objectives are. slsatea in pifer|tional language*, they appear, to be 

teachable. Objectives may" look a{j<l1VvabJ^ if <hey foil ov/ the formula: 



more 



-"G>v^nf:\the student will' be able to..."', but suqb is pot always 
Because it is easy to transform goals into the accepteS behavio 



instructional intent in behavioral objective?, other teachers;'^ will , be able to 

■ ■ '■■ ••■ . ■. . : ;■, ■■ \.. ■ , ■■■■■ X 
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ti(e ca'se.f . ; 
al objectives 

format, examples of 1ea-T;ning may be-casually produced. . Baker states that 

ma1iy> supervisors and curriculum special ists .feel that as long as the behavioral 

- ■ ^ ' ^ - 4., ■ > . 

verb has been supplied, there is little to criticize. She also states that 

"most behavioral objectives do not present sufficient cues regarding , what a 

teacher should alter in instruction in 'order to facilitate improved learning." 
Objectives help as a stimulus to clear thinking by forcing the teachers 

to think in specific terms rather than in vague ambiguities. MacDonald-Ross 

(1973) feels^ that this is a prerequisite for any system of design. or.plahnfng 
/ and that such thinking, yields the additional benefit of revealing value judg- ' 

mgUid' that might othervjise remain concealed. Once externalized, such thinking I. 

can be subjected to criticism and testing,- and thus instruction can be iij^roved. 
1 Since objectives can provide a stimulus for clear thinking, they car^elp ; , 
' teachers- in .developing instructional /goals, strategies, purposes, and methods. 

Kibler, Cegala, Parker, and^^l eSc (1974) suggest that if. teathers. state the*^^^ • 



i 



4< 



understand^wha^^rtontent^^^ djO^red vvithinytheir classrooV-^^' - 
■ '^^^^'^^^^^ there is not con]plete acceptance among eBucators ;bf^tha;j£pecific^ r 

use ef behavioral objectives ir\ designifig instruction; it eah be^agreed t^ftajt ' y 
behavioral objecti ves- can provfde guide! vnes for teaching' and can Itiy the - . ' - 
'foundation for a v^^tematic approa'cji for curricula _ 



Guidance iri Evaluation oT Instruction, . Objectives are useful ^in^he_ } ^ x^jsj^^^ 
'^^eva\luati^-pr^ JSagne (1970) st^t»s>f^a.t' de§^^i[Jt1ons. o^^^ v ' ' 

' dSs^^iptions of what must\ be observed in order to verify* tha^ the desired - 

learnipg. has taken place. « Consequently, statements of object ives^ are used . 
for ass^ssin^g student learning: Jeachers m^ use objectives to design situa- 
, ; tions within which student performance can be observed; or objectives can be 
■I used as a basis for test construction. While objectives can be used as a > ;^ 



basis for evaluating students, they can aljjpio be used a^ a basis for evaluati^ig 
instruction. . Since objectives are directly related to instructional content, 

. and since they include a. performance. standard, both the student and the 

teacher can know the quality and quantity of' 3 successful performance. If ' 

. students tonstantly fail to meet the standard specified in the objective, this\ V 
can help^ the teacher to evaluate either the instructional content or actJ^ivities , 
that are related to the objectives not being attained by the students. Revision ; 

. of the. instructional content and^r^cti vi t i es lnay .be 'nreeded at this time. 

kibler et al. (1974) feel that there are primarily three functions of evaluation 
in instruction: (1) student achievement of instructional objectives; (2) 
evaluation of instif^uctional materials; and'fS) evaluation of the instructor.- 

fCKibler gdes on to say that while both norm-]^erencec! and criteri on-referenced ^^.v^^^^ 



' testing can be used to provide^ information concerning the three Junctions , ^ 
criterion-referenced testing is best suited for accomplishing functions one 
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and>tyfe,*an9*ndrm-refSrinced testis function three. .'It' is 

£xtremeTy'"1^9rtant ttrat teachers be aiije to determine tjie.stu^nt 's T^v^l of, ; ? 
'achievementr^St.'any .tiiii^ during an' instructional program.', "^T 
*^ery 'effectively by keepin^gO accurate recorcf^f ^tVie sttideR\;s ' pnogr^ oh • ^ 
"^ach performan^ objective;\^rcujg^)^ ins^rOctional progr^. When teachers 
have 1jii.9*'type of .informa1:ionx^they wi rl' know now tlie student is' performing at 




any time and th^y will be able to pinpqint any weaknesses in learners. . 

' Evaluation can occur -throughout the instructional process. Briggs (1970), 
states- that teVts over'^compej^encies of an object>ve are Usef^1 -far cfeterminxng . 
whether or hot students need additional rfew^y^ work; TiTey afso are. a useful 
source for pinpointing trouble when a student fails th6 tdst of a specific 
behavioral bbjecltvev >When t^ts are given for specific objectives, then can^ 
serve, as a. guide for the teacher in >^determining whether the stitdent is* recidy ' 
to go. on to the nexly objeptive. tests ,for units of instruction can reveal the 
"learner's mastery of more complex objectives. End-of-cours^ tests |:an'^indi-^ ^ 
cate->the students' abili^<t;o solve rrtiDre complex problems or^to hpply ttieir ^ 
knowledge to a wider range of situations. Gagne (1974J feels the p re-tests , . 
based upon criterion objectives can alsg help to identify ^st\jdents who have 
acquired the level- of performance before ipstruction begins'. ^Such bbjectives 'V 
may 'alsbJielp in'^entifying students-^ho lack pre-requisites to satis 

factorily meet the criteria set forth" in an pbjectiv^e. ^ 

• y ' ' ' ' ' \ \ f ■ 

Teachers have few/4ules to go by when writing ■{:est items; se^Iectii^n of^ 

^dntent is often ||(apbazard. Consequently, when teachers are ^fjaced with a, - ^* 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' \ ■ 



studenji vV|io. ha^-^not satis-^ctorily met ^ the objectives,- they /often have dif- 
ficult in selecting content for. practice items. Teachers'^ usually guess, after ^ 
inspecting the test, what YeleVant class of example?' they ^ay;u^^ that, will 



_ .^correspond to the dbjeptiv^. Baker (1974) feels" thfe ans\^,^to providing •da^ 
to faciHtaJ^improvament of .ijistructiopffl^'prd^^ gomain referenced^ 

r 7t§stlng! This type lof. testing can supply' both th6 , data needed for assessment 
\^ of instructional programs and ir1foi?*matlon suitable fbr-jfeedback to*T:eachers ♦ 

to facilitate planfiing. .The u^e of dpmains in th^ des^ign of test§ heips^. 
. reduce the. pro<||ficti on ^ trivial objectives. / A domain consists of a ^ubset ' 
• of knowledge7.skil\s, understanding or attitudes^wheg&v the essential elements 
<^ of the content, in which the-^stu3ent is expected to^quirev is carefully 
^ defscribed^ Baker states, "domains for teaching and testing rep:resent an 



.- ■.7 • 

attempt to find a reasonable compromise. between vagueness and over-^precision" 

' 4. [ " . ■ ■ s * , '• ' ' . . ^ ■ ^ .- - . ■ ' • ■ • 

'(p- 11;)- Domain requtne the teacher to focus on *the r^nge of eligible content 

■ .. '\ ^ ■■■ • ■ " :■- ^ - 

to* v^hich the learner*? SKi 11 is^t;p apjSly. Designatvon^err content rules 
repr^&^pts the* major difference between domain-referenced testing and objective 
b^sed evaluation- Content limits provide a set of rules to ^scrib^ what 
jSontent is appropriate ta .in.clude^r tq^ sampl^^in ^the test bn instructional 
examples. ThiB content limits describe' the -range pf cpntent to which the 

» learner ts^expected to respond. 

'■■ Referring again to the three components in the design of instruction 
(see^ p. 15) , it can be seen that instruction is cycl ical : Th^tj is , the jthree 
components are in constant feedback loops. Not only does the finished 
product get tested and -revised, but even the objectives themselves are subject 
to revision. '^The resutt of such cycling is that the actives, course 

I COTtent, and tests :may^ eventually form parts of_jLn; interlocking system, where 
cha^iges in one part will require adjustments in the ot^ier two p^rtS^ ..The 

'. advantage here is that the system can continue improving over a peHod of time. 





2nt Learn>nq. 



: Tac i f i t ateV S tu de n t Learn >n g . Whehv behavioral objectives are given to 
. students prior to the injTtPUttionaO content vyhi to be presented, they , 

provide guidance to the student^n Hhe processing of - information . Deter! ihe; 
968) says that if students; are told precisely v/hat the objectives are, in 



( 

t le forp of minirnuni perfoVjafiarice.- requirements, and if they are given scampi e 
tes.t^ufeslijibns^ perf^^^^ Behavioral objectives provide . 



goals which ar^efinable a^^ in guiding the teacher in* (feveloping^ " . j"^. 

• student .activities. -If behavioral ob^ecti^^/i^ are use.d to tel.V the student ' • - ' 

exactly how he. is going to be tested, the threatening aspect of- the t^st will ^ 
- probably be reduced, cresting is ji*means bV which .students can .check on. their 
I progress, or'as a tool which the teacher uses to help them progress. By 
'providing the object.ives tp the students one. is communicating to the students 
. what th^y £?re to do, to achieve^satisfactorily. Kapfer (1970) , too> advocates 
<--^^^resentlng behavtoral objective students. He says, that if students are 

given objectives they will be abl^d make intelligent choices concerning': how :.. 
■they will attain them. In the vpasfc, students have not had this opportunity.^ ^ 
^ Kibler et al. (1974) state that it seems reasonable* that students who are. ^ 
presented with behavioral objectives are spared the frustration and time^ 1 
, consuming.. effort : of trying to guess what the teacher expects of them. It also 
seems logical that students will learn more if they are told what is expected 

of them and: how they will be expected to demonstrate that they have satis- 

■. ■ ■ '■ ' *■■.*■'' * • ■ 

factorily met the. objective. - 

: There are several more reasons for providing object^* ves to students v 
(DuchastaJ and Merrill, 1974). The first is that behavioral objectives may . - 
provide direction to students' learnings Since they will knov/ exactly what is 
•expected of: theirvi^ they will be able to discriminate betv/eeri relevant and 
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' '^''^^"^ may provfl^ sorrie\.^an1-- 

"zdlrion or general structure to the contWrt or subject nTatter. Duchastel and . ! 

' • •, . • ■ • i 

"^-^f -"•Merrill oXit that objectives may serve a management function by . . j 

' enabling the stuctents-.-^feo'ib^tt organize their time and learning experiences , | 

V in terms of the goals of the course. This might help eliminate the typical 

cramm\ng session^ wfiich often precede 'l:ests. , Another fu«:tion is that of 

* . ''^ • . ■ ^ •■ ' ■ ' ' ^ " ' [. ■' . ^ ■ 
providing learners feedback in^e?ms of the CT^iteria set forth in the objective. 

• ' * ' ■ ■■• ' ■•/ 
enabling students* to deal with any discrepancies betv/een performance and goal • 

Finally, presenting objectives to students mayjielp'to motivate them. Students 

v/ho know that they have satisfactorily met the criteria set forth in. the 

objective will probably be more motivated than students whose only reinforce- 

ment comes f^om. a grade at the .end of a course. Duchastel, and Merrill also 

point out that presenting objectives to students v/ill have no' results if the 

students pay no attention to. them in the learning situation. Therefore, 

teachers must make dt» effort to thoroughly explain the meaning of objectives 

tjO students s'o that .they wip actually use them while learning. A'd»iscussion 

\ . _ V ' 

on the''"fOrm and function of behavioral objectives would be helpful. However, 

. • ■■ «■ 

. teachers must be careful not to give long and extensive lists of objectives to 

Students.:- This may overv/helm and confuse them. Such a list would defeat its 

own purpose. " ^ 

• Gagne et al'. (1974) agree that the advantage of providing objectives to 

/ :^ C ■ . ■ . : " . ■ ■ . - ■ 

./j students is that it infoirms the learners of their goal. Gagne dis^gr:ees with 

those who contend that wheji one communicates an objective to^stu^ents, they may 

• bej'nhibited from trying to meet still other objectives "which they may formu- 

* late themselves. • ^ - 
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Informs the Teacher, Administrator, and the Lay Citizen of Purposes of 
Instructional Pfoqram , Accounts^llity in education has gained acceptance from* 
• b9th .the public and the federal government.. With the grov/ing involvement of 
pardit .groijps^ijri. making educational systems, it is 



, V cl ear. that |Sojne form of ac^coun.talpl ity is needed. The public should ^e aware 
' of the exact nature of what learning 'and schooling are all>about. This type 
^ . of accountability is. becoming .a* more frequently discussed issue in ^ducation^^ 
• Taxpayers, parents, funding agenties, and legislators are all extemely 
interested' in having some type of proof that education in fact^^s^aking -placP ^ 
i|» our schQolS-. Are schools . really doing what they isf^they* dire doing? • Why 
should^anyieducator'try to cover up 'what is i)^g taught? How and what should 
"Johnny" know and do by the end of the^schoql yedr? The answer to these 
questions lis quite simple andJs^tf^iJg^ Specify the objectives, which 

' in. turn will infpm'jth^^^people about what we are doing and how we can prove 
ii. To achieye/tlre balance between spending and student learning that accdunta- 
bility^mandSj'the teacher and school system must show evidence that students, 
havp^ learned as a result of their instruction. ' Educational accouhtabflity carji 
be "c|emonstrat?d successfully only when educational goals and objectives are ^ ^ 
precisely identified and stated. Kifiler et al. (1974) say that the use of 

instjructional bojectives will allow teachers to convey their goals to their 

■ ■ . ■ '**,«■- ■ " ■ 

supervisors and s-chool boards. Burns (1972) suggests tl>at specifying what 'is 
to jbe learned is obviously^e function of objectives. 

I In order to defend budgets of requests for' funds, administrators and 
teachers can provide the content of courses in objective form to the school 
. boa»rd and thus demonstrate the neecl for expenditures to the board in more 
concrete terms.' This process is much better than trying to provide verbal or 
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verbal -pictorial representations of learning situations as they really exist, 
because, board 'members are oft^too^far'^ removed from the classroom. Thus,, 

instructional objectives may provide a basis foir logical , concrete reasons for 

. ' ■ ■ ' • .. ■ ■ . ■' . *' " • ■ ■ 

spending money.' Scott (1974) states that objectives can also be used to ^ . 

e^cdlain to parents'or to the cdmmunity^ the philosoph;y on which a given course 



of instruction is based.' Parents are often neglected- in the. educational pro- 
cess. However, parents, are becoming, increasingly concerned abbut the quality 



of 'education in tjie schools and are becoming more involved -in t^e educational 
proce^Si A l>§t of objectives could be ^ent home to the parents telling them 
which objectives theTr^i Id attained. Parents could then evaluate the pro- 
gress of thei r child/at iritei^ls ^ring the^ year and check to make sure that 
their child is keeping up. "^Th^^ would help inform parents about the content' 
being taught as v/ell .as the childs' growth in 'the program. These objectives 
could also inform parents of the child's weaknesses and strengths. Such a 
procedure would be quite an improvement over the report care procedure 
commonly used. ' ■ ^ ' 

There appear to be a least two advantages to the use of objectives in 
. most teaching situations. First, objectives prompt teachers to determine the 
most significant aspects of the subject matter to be-4earned.- The second is 
that objectives aid in establishing criteria for the measurement of classroom 
achievement. Since instructional objectives require teachers to specify 
criteria for acceptable behaviors and to determine in advance \how satisfactory 
performance will be measured, teafchers can achieve an increased sense of- 
.security. ..They feel more secure in their position and more satisfied v/ith 
•their professional contribution when they are confident in teaching the subject 
matter, confident of the subject matter's importance, and confident that the 



measurement techniques v/ill measur^^jjiether or not the objectives have been V 

met-satisfjictorily'. / ? ■ - " y~ 

' Instructional/objectives "are iTn|prtant at two levels of administrat^ron. _ 

The administrator who is in charge of curricula-rel i^^ on objective^^^tp insure 

, s ^ * ■ ^ " ' 

that content and subject matter are covered! adequately aad that subject matter^ 

betv/eer> courses doesV riot overlap, pr befcome redundant. Instructional objec-^ 

tives also promote a thread of contjfnuity .among related courses! Instructional 

objectives developed bX^achers give the supervisirjg admipistrator Insight 

jnto the teachers' philosophy and course goals. Teachers can collect data to 

* determine the effectiveness of their instrucftional program and if studervts > 

are continually failing to meet the' standards set forth in the objectives , it 

ma^ be a result of. poor instruction. This in turn will enable administrators 

to more effectively evaluate teachers. ' 



IV The Cases for and Against Behavi.oral Objectives ' ^ . ; 

' The Case' for behavioral Objectives . Since the time Mager's (1962) classfc 
book on Preparing LnstrQctional Objectives .provided a major stimulus to the 
use of behavioral objectives in the^ field of education, two distinct schools 
of thought emerged^. tKe first arguing the case for the use of behavioral 
objectivesV and the other against the use\ / In ai^guing tjie cgse for the use 
of behavioral objectives in education, a large number of claims have been made 
Proponents of the use of behavioral objectives maintain that behavioral objec- 
tives clearly indicate to students .what is required qf them, and as a resuTt, 
student performanceo'mproves (Gaghe, -1970, Mager , 1968, Popham et al., 1969, 

and Tyler, 1964). OtSjectives calri 9I so provide communication between the 

^t«- » ^ . ■ 

teacher and^the student. Students become aware of where ^they are going and 
what is ftcpecteci^- them when obje'c tives are given to them. Objectives work 



as an organizer. A considerable number of studies collected empirical data 
which iridicate that giving objectives to students prior to instruction v/ill 
enhance'student learning. Dalis (1970) demonstrated that by using precise.^^ 
instructional Objectives in advance of instruction enhanced^l^arning of high 
-school students in a health education class. The study, implies , however, that . 
objectives must be stated in precise terms, othanvise the^ir value to the 
learning situation is doubtful . Doty p968). investigated the effect of pre- 
senting objectives to stlidents in a reading class. The,: results showed that • 
the students who had prior knowledge of the objectives scored significantly ' 
higheiF^on a posttest than did students who did not have prior. knowledge, 
Lawrence (1970) studied 'two groups of students in a nursing care c^ourse, while 
Engel (1968) studied two groups of students in a mathematics' course. Both 
studies reported that the group who received the behavioral objectives prior ^ 
to instruction performed significantly .better on a posttest. Blaney and 
' McKie (1969) divided .stxty Volunteers into three groups, a behavioral objec- 
tives group, a general introduction group, and a pretest group. The results 
showed that^th^ behavioral objectives group did significantly better than the 
introduction group on a posttest. The results also showed no significant • 
differience between the pretest g^up and th^ behav^ral objectives ^roup on a 
posttest. Students' in a college economics class were divided into two groups. 
One group received the behavioralobjectives and the other did not. Tieman 
(1963) reports that by using retention scores as criterion, the behavioral 
objectives group scored significantly better . tha^ the non-objeetives. group. * 
. . There are also .several studies that have shown no significant differences 
.between groups of students v/ho have received behavioral objectives and groups 
'who have not (Bbardman, 1970, Smith, 1967, and Weinberg, 1970). Therefore, 



the general izability of providing^objectives to students prior to instruetion . 
is not easily determined. The evidence reported'here demonstrates the com- 
plexity of the issue. However, it has been shown that objectives sometimes 
help anc|^ are almdst never harmful . Therefore, if the provfsions of objectives 
are relatively inexpensive, one might as well make them available to students 
(Duchastel and Merrill, 1973). - „, , ; 

Another reason for using behavioY^al objectives is. that they serve as 
operatronal aids^ basically because they are designed in terms of action 
(MacDonaldrRossX, 1973). That i3, they act. as a medium of communication or a 
mechanism for informing people. Curriculum design is developed by the team 
approach quite often in our sqhooTs. By using well specified guidelines /in 
the form of behavioral objectives, each team member will know exactly what 
is being asked of him. Thus, the division pflabor can become a much easier 
task. 

A third claim for using behavioral objectives is that by. specifying the 

> • • ' . . * • ,- . 

' exact behav-iors pne wants the students to 'exhibit, the teacher is better able 
to select appropriate learning activities or to design and suggest alternative 

. instruction strategies cippropriate to the individual learner. By constructing 
objectives that meet Mager's criteria for a well stated behavioral objective, 

-the teachers will be guided in their choice of selecting instructional 
activities that will be specific, precise, and relevant to the desired outcome 
Because of the systematic approach to instruction that behavioral objectives 
afford, the teacher can also pinpoint, at any time during instructiori, those 

■ - ' ■ ■ ■' '■ ■ ■ ■ » ■ ■ ■ ; 

; students who may/be experiencing difficulty in achieving the objective.' Thus, 
the teacher will> b,e able to design and suggest alternative -instruction 

^ \- ■ ■ . ' •. . ' - ' 

.strategies appropriate to tHe- individual learner- In this sense, the use of , 



behavioral obj|Gtives sen/es as" an operatic Sid for the teacher in providing' 
"individual treatment for stjiilents. Because the outcomes of objectives can be 
replicated, treatment can be individual ize^d^ This means that students vn'th • 
different entry characteristics are recognized and remedial v/ork can be 
pr^jyided for those who may need it^^^^^^Jtofits^ d on the basis of objectives, 

provide the teacher v/ith diagnostic capabilities, . MacDonald-Ross (1973) states 
that individualization may also mean that students can choose their own way to 
reach the objectives. For 4xample, they might form contracts^ which are 
writteiri agreement between the teacher and student, to teach ..the goal jot, ; 
objectives specified by the teacher.' . > ^ V 

Clear and well sequenced objectives are necessary for individualization ' 
of instruction. Through testing, the teacher identifies where the child is " 
academically at ^different times in the instructional "program. Piper (1977) 
points out that frequent Te-evaXuatidQ is needed in order to continue mov-ing 
the child. along'in the instructional sequence. Careful and frequent 
recording of student progress is needed to facilitate the quality and accuracy 
of individualized instruction, as v;ell as allowing for the evaluation and 
continued improvement of teachi^ng techniques.^ . \ 

A fourth claim for using behavioral objectives is that they play a major 
part; in' the Objectives Based Instructional Programs that are being implemented 
/in our schools. Classroom verified objective based programs have th6 potential 
for enabling teachers to provide students wtth the sufficient amounts of 
practice, feedback, and self correction needed to acquire competency on 

objectives is still very new to many teachers. Therefore, objective-ba?sed 

■ „■ . ■ • • • ■ . • ' ■ ' '. ' , • • 

programs are assisting teachers in successfully promoting pupil attainment of' 

■the objectives by providing guidelines for effective teaching procedure. 



.Hovveveri tlie time that the teachers iise to develop the instructional" materials, 
and pr*bcedures so that there is a high level of pupil achievement on the 
objectives requires extensive amounts of time, money ^ and expertise. <> Sullivan ' 
aod Niedermeyer (1977) point out that if .teachers want students to achieve 
mastery of .objeqtiyes, teachers must also be provided with instructional 
materials and procedlures developed especially for^ the objectives of the 
lesson. They go on ^ to say that merely providing behavioral objectives, to the 
teachers v/i 11 .have little effect on the learning situation. Teachers 
should not be accountable for high levels of pupil performance on objectives 
without the proper development of -instructional materials and. procedures. 
Sullivan and Niedermeyer condluae/jthSt^^^^^^^ the increasing rate of- objectives . 
based programs in our schools, there is* need for empirical evidence to support 
the concept of Objective Based Instructional. Programs. 

; A tifth.claim for using behavioral objectives is that they provide useful 

ifnormatTon for evaluating curriculum planning. Objectives guide the teacher 

".*».-• ■ ' ^ ' _ ■ . ■ . 

• and student in. the- teacl:iingjTearning process and they provide a measure against 
which* progress can be judged. If teachers are to improve their teaching, 
they must have information, that determines the succes^ of different teaching 
methods and strategies that are used- in instruction. Well-stated, clear 
objectives help provide this inforf^i^tion. The information concerning curriculu 
planning evaluation is analyzed by using either norm-referenced or criterion- . 
referenced testing procedures. Norm-referenced testing compares an. individual ' 
performance with that of a norinatiVe group. The standard in this type of 
Wsting is comparing a particular student's |core with how other individuals;^ 

'/performed on the test. On the other. hand, critierion-refe)reiHced evaluation 
procedures are designed to determine whether a student has achieved mastery 



of a behavior as specified in an instructional objective(s),. In' criterion . : 
referenced testing the interpretation of a student's score performance is in 
no way dependent upon the" oerformance of other, students. Criterion-referenced 

■ ; • • . ^ ' ' • . ' ' . ' . 

procedures assume that iT instructional objectives are important, teachers 

'. '• • . . ' ' ■ ' ' • ■ •■ - ^ 

should be concerned withxWhether students have achieved them, not with 'how much 

) ^ \ 

they achieved relative to their peers. Objectives hell? to provide information 

on student achievement throughout the unit of instructiona a§ veil as the end 

of the unit- Kibler^ et al. (1974) point out that criteripn referenced Resting 

is iised for at least four different types of testing purposes: (1) for 

pre-assessment .purposes, (2) for formative testing— to check on the progress of 

students so that assistance may be provided when necessary, (3) to determine 

. • • ' • ' ■. ' '. ■ ^ . . . ■ 

v/hether components of instructional model need modification j and (4) to 

' ■ ' • ' .• " ■ ■ . ■ . 

determine whether students have achieved the criterion levels of objectives at 

'.end of instructional unit. Teachers can determine whether students are ready 
to go on to higher order objectives or more complex object^'ves by evaluating 
lower level ones. Accurate assessment of what each student can and ca^nnot do 
is critical for good teaching. It is a waste of time, as well as frustrating, 
to tell students what they already know about Ithe content beiijg presented or 
to present information that is "over their heads. Teachers have difficulty 

.'de termini rig whece their' students are'in the .instru'c|ional process. With 
objectives clearly in mind, much of the guessv/ork ;i| eliminated. When students / 
see that they have achieved a satisfactory performance on lower level objectives 
they are encouraged to further effort. Cl.early.sltated objectives motivate 
botJ^ teachers and students. \ /V 

Behavioral object! ves 'may be informative ip; regard to curriculum planning.' 
Brtiton (1974) has' done research on whether o/ ntft behavioral objectives would ; 



provide information for curriculum planning. The researcher evaluated ;a widely 

■ ' ■ . . ■ . .■ ■■■ ■ ^ A 

used set of oral language objecti-ves from the Distar Language T Program \ 
(Englemann, Osborne, arid Englemann, 1969) for use with first grade children. [ 
Mhe results showed that fifty-four of the eighty-five objectivesvwere shown" 

'to be useful in relation to instruction. The results also indicate that / 

^ • * ■• ■ ' ' ■ 

thirty-otie of the objfectivesi' were not appTTcable for classroom use. \Thus, the 

■ • ■ ■ ■• ' ■ ■ " ■ ■ • . ■ 

research cited shov;s that objectives can be used for guiding student liisSarQingv 



the Case Against Use of Behavioral Objectives . Not aTT, educatbrsV by any^ 
means, favor the use of behavioral objectives. One concern is. that of the 
origin of objectives— how are they derived?^ MacDonald-Ross (1973) states that " 
theri is no consistent viev/ among educators as* to the origin of objectives. 
He feel 9^ that two schools of thought have emerged concerning methods for 
deriving (pen^i oral; objecti^^^^ One group attempts to provide explicit rules 
for bonverting observable human action into behavioral objectives. MacDonald- 
' Ross refers to this group as the "hardliners." They" do not agree with the 
distinction between knowledge and skills and between educatio^n and training. 
The hardliners believe that one can observe a "master performer" at a task ' 
. and be able to prescribe educational objectives. MacDonald--Ross feels that . 
the task, analysis procedure might be effective for skills but inade(jiuate for 
general education. For^ example, trying to specify the. objectives for a course 
in engineering by observing master performers would be quite fruitless unless 
you were'' als8 willing to take into account the netv/ork of knov/ledge and 
understanding underlying their actions. MacDonald-Ross states "the hardline 
case thqs seems to fail. It' is not sufficient to use observations W action 
(whether of action at work, or during examinations) for a prescriptybn of 
•educational objectives, if one takes the meaning of the word ^education* at all 
seriously." 



. The other group, fully accepts that educational objectives need to be 
derived in a way which' does justice to the difference betv/een education and 
training. This, group is constantly trying to justify the use of behavioral . 

objectives in i;istructi^n. MacDonald-Ross (1973) r&fers^to thiSv.group as the 

' ' ^ " ■• • . ■ 

"softliners." Popham and Baker (1970), state that objectives afe derived fr^om 
three sources: (1) the learner, (2) the stociety, and (3) subject matter. 
They propose that philosophy of education and psychology of learning can help 
one formulate general Objectives vihich can then be developetJ into precise 
instructional objectives. MacDonald-Ross feels that Popham and BakeV's 
philosophy is .frankly "hilarious'* <fi^ce it is far from bei^ig an -operational 
procedure for deriving behavioral objectives. All' ^he critical decisions seem 
to be left to intuition and common sense of the teacher. This does not reflect 
the concept of a systematic approach. . 

Many research studies , in the area 9f behavioral objectives suffer from 
the lack pf a precise operational definition of what a behavioral objective is. 
DuchasteT^and Mernll (1973)'an,d^^M^^ state that there is a 

lack' of specificity in relation to determining v/hether objectives are behavioral 
or'non-behavioral . Several studies indicated that some educators, use Mager's 
three criteria for a well statetj behavioral objectjye when defining the 
objectives, others did not. Some studies gave^ examples of wel l.~stated , 
objectives, while many others did not, .this lack of operational definitions 
of the objective var>ables^makes it; difficult to compare studies. 

The level of specif jcity needed in constructing behavioral., objectives is 
another c'onc^n in the use of behavioral objectives. MacDonald-Ross (ia73) 
states -that there is an absence of rules for deciding what level of specificity 
objectives should be developed. General objectives have a tendency Jt:o...b€Come ^ 




vague.and ambiguous. In trying to eliminate ambiguity,v one runs the risk of . 
writing ah impossibly long list of objectives. Wight (1973) states that when 
teachers begin writing objectives for wha:t ' they ho(^e to see. as a resfiu of 
instruction, they often wrife a behavioral objective for each intended outcome. 
This can result in a list so long that, is/ more an obstacle course than an- aid 
to lea)\ning for the student. Wight also^states that meeting the specification . 
for a properly written objective often inhibits productive thinking, teachers 
get so caught up in the mechanics of writing behavioral objectives that they 
lose sight of their pri'orHties, namely, what they are really trying to teach, 
MacDaliald-Ross (1973) concludes that "every time, behavioral objectives have 
been constructed on a large scale this ^blem. of specificity has proved quite 
fearsomely difficult." He feels that no satisfactory rules have emerged an(j 

■ ' ' . ' . A . 

perhaps the problem of specificity is insolvable in principle. Woodruff and 

^ ' .' ■■. ■ ■ / . ■ r ' 

Kapfer (1972) state that the level of specificity in constructing objectives i 

has seemed to transform 6ducationi^ into a mechanistic program devoid of real, 

human value: They point out that one. of the most compelling critics of / 

behavioral objectives', CHarles Silverman (1970), states "Indeed, , the approach 

to insturctional' technology that most researchers are following (based on 

precise, measurable, behavioral terms) "is- 'l ikely to compound wh-at is wrong, with ^ 

American education—its, failure to d&velop sensitive autonomous,^ thinking,.' 

humane individuals" (p. 196). ' . . 

Triviality is anothfer criticism of behavioral objectives. In trying to ... 

satisfy the requirements of a properly written behavioral objective, teachers 

quite often find themselves' listing inconsequential student behaviors and oyer- 

. looking 'important ones. Meaningful objectives are more difficult to state in 

prescribed form. Pascal (1975) states that many educational, goals which can be , 
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expressed in. behavioral objective 'form are trivial, with the result that imporT:'\ 
tant outcomes of educatiorijare under-emphasized. . Popham (1968) states that by . 
going through the process of constructing explicitly stated objectives, educators 
can identify and weed out the trivial goals;, then they can begin paying attea- 

V ; * ■ ; ■ ■ . ■ • • ■ ■ ■ ' -r ^ . . . 

: 4 . » ■ • ■ ■ • ■ 

tion to more meaningful educatiorial objectives.^. MacDonald-Ross (1973) states 
that while Popham's response that trivial pbjectives can be weeded. out once 
revealed may be true,. it still avoids th? "huge" problems Qf origins and 
operational ism. 'He feels that the problem of triviality is'stil.l a problem;. 

One of the most fundamental problems with behavipral objectives is that . 
the"^'- objective itself is confused v/ith the indicator (means of determining 
v/hether.the objective^is achieved (Wight, 1973).~A behavi.oj^l objective is a. 
s^^atement of a. measurement to ife taken, under specified conditions with 
criteria for evaluation to act.as evidence that the desired behavior ha^s been 
achieved. Many educators suggest that one should write a general statement 
or goal first. Then behavioral objectives can' be written which relate to the 
"general statements. But the general goal is often lost because of the focus on 

■ ' ' '■ > . ■■ . ■ 

the behavioral objective; too much attention is deyoted to the present per- 
formance specified in the Indicator as opposed to the future capabilities called 
for in the general goal. SpeciaV effort should be made to relate the indicator 
to the goal. If^this does not happen the studenFmay find little meaning in 
.^e specification of performance.. 

Behavioral objectives 'frequently do not take into account that there may 
be many ways of /assessing whether an objective'Tiias been achieved. This is * 
particularly true, whin, dealing with higher order cognitive objectives or ^ - 
objectives in the affective domain.. An additional criticism of behavioral 
objectives is that they do not specify the measurement to be used. There are 



frequently nTany oppoHuni ties for as*5tessir1g the behavior demonstrated within 
a learning activity and some of these may be better than those specified ifi 
the behavioral objective. It' may be argued that behavioral^ objectives do not 
prevent educators from seeking other ^evidence to verify that t^he. behavior ^has; 
been achieved satisfactorily. But the^ point is that a well-stated behavioral 
. objective has admeasurement component that is explicitly stated, which causes . ' 
the ^teacher not to look further for additional evidence that the objective 'has 
been achievefl. - \- - . ; ^ . 

The'question arises as to, which behaviors or products of behavior can be 
accept^ed as valid for the. purpose of objectives? Harlen (1972), states "behavior, 
by definition, is observable, but two obs6rvey$ Would not alwa^ agree on the 
same interpretation of a particular jtem of behavior" (p, 2Z6). Some behaviors 
may be observed only under cetain -special condition. Are these described 
behaviors to be restricted to those objectives that can rbe observed and 
objectively judged only under certain condition? Harle^ points^ out that 
■ observable behavioral changes are only sampled; and that indications that a \ 
'change in behavjor.has taken place can never be a certainty. He feels that, 
there is a blurred line between what is accepted as; observable and what is 
not. Taba (1962) feel s^hat deciding whether or not' the criteria Vf the 
objective has been reached is less important. Harlen feels that the standard^ 
of acceptable performance in a behavior objective should ndt be rigidly . 
applied and that some "slack", should be allowed, otherwise there is a potential 
drawback in specifying behavioral objectives with explicit criteria^ 

Some educators are expressing a distaste far the whole proces.s of 
defining objectives. Sheehan (1974) sta^^ that advocates of behavioral 
objectives have become overly zealous and preach their: message v/ith a 
' rVengeance. Eisner (1967) states that many educators feel that the specifi- . 
cation of objectives encourages students to seek the line of least resistance 



and thus lov/er their own educational goals. Otfeer educators feel that there 
are important educational aims v/hich cannot be translated into behavioral 
terms--attitudes, values, and the creative experiences. Still, othjers feel that 
the heavy emphasis on behavioral objectiv(ps implies training rather than 
education.* Some educators believe that the behavioral objective movement v/ill 
.sterilize education. Sheehan (1974) states "The attempt to. package, to 
circumscribe, and to modularize materials for the c^insumer is seen as counter- 
prgducAive. It is^'n direct cpnfl let .'with the m6re important goals of 

teaching students to identify, their ovjn educational requirements , to decide 

■ ■ ■ ' . . * 

what they would like 'to learn and what is important to tjiem within the limits ^ 
of 'what is available and their own abilities! " He goes on to say that the 
studfpt must be able to learn on his own with the help of the following tools: 
books, film$, te^yision, journals, colleagues, his own observation, and. the . 
teachers. He must derive-^from them what is^ important without the aid of 
superimposed instructional objectives. Sheehan feels that behavioral '^objectives 
advocates have pushed their views 'too zealously and tend to see objectives as , 
ends-'Mn themselves rather • than as being only a, small part in the instructional 
-process. . • , \ 

A final criticism by educators in regard to use of behavioral objectives 
is that it takes an enormous amount of . extra time and energy to formulate and use 
them. . Con roy (1973) points out that most commercially ^produced instructional 
programs that do provide behavioral objectives describe outcomes that are 
usually limitedto lower level skill capabilities. As a result, teachers are » 
forced to write most ;of the objectives for the prograijis. Teachers feel that V 
their role is becoming one of a clerk vyhose. role is tp mechanical j^^rind out 
^behavioral objectives. Conroy also feels that, even ^thougfi there is broad 



agreement about, the benefitVof using behavioral objectives in education,/ 
relatively little use is beingmade of the systematic process of developing 
instruction, and that rarely does a total .school system manage its-entire 
instryctional pr^ogram by 'behavioral objectives He concludes: "The fj^ct of 
the matter is that the vast majority of American 'teachers just do not use 
behavioral . objectives as a part of their professional practice." 

Conclusions . r " . - • 

Although there are several logical reasons for.using instructioneil objec- 
tives, there is linri ted empirical data to support their use* Kibler et aU--. — 
(1974) pointy out that there are only, ^bout fifty, or so experimental studies ^ 
focused on instructional objectives. Unfortunately, the results of these - 
studies are inconsistent. The^ also provide no conclusive evidence abqut ttie 
effect of instructional objectives "on learning.- Kibler states "of the thirty- 
three studies^'-Vourid -that compared^^ i^ and without possession 

r • ■ , 

■ -=* ■ ■ . . . ■ • 

.of instructional objectives."- Current findings on the effects of instructional 
objectives prjovide no conclusive or consistent data on the. relationship 
between the use of objectives. and 'student learning. We are unable to draw any 
conclusive generalizations about the effect of behavioral objectives. 

It v/as the purpose of this paper to present a review of^he literature 
concerning ^the definition, form, function and. tha cases. for an against the 

use of behavioral objectives.- It is clear that there are many different 
definitions of the term "behavioral objective." Additional development is 

' ■ / ■ . . . ' , * ■ 

needed in this area so that a consistent operational definition of the term 

■ ■ , . ' - ^ .... . ■ ■ ■ 

. behavioral objective, can for formulated. Altho.ugh Mager"s criteria for 
writing a well stated behavioral objective is the best known, literature reveal 
that there is little agreement as to which characteristic of the behavioral 



objective Is most impontant, while others think that the standard or condition 

i. • ■ ■ . .■■ .' ■ 

is. Gerlach et; al . (1977) indicate that the choice of direct object -also 

influences the- observability and precision of a behavioral objective, they 

also contend that no single component is consistently of primary importance 

in determining the proper form of a behavioral' objective, 

... - . ■ , . ' ^ 

Aside from the problem af determining the correct form of a behavioral 

objective and the need for" training educators to write in an acce^ptable form, 
the literature suggests that educators must also be presented with the philo- 
sophy behind the concept of behavioral objectives,,' The basic characteristics 
of a ^behavioral objective are not fixed. Educators are not looking for 
.objectives that are a particular size and shape, but are looking for objectives 

'• ! ' . , ' ' ' ' ■ 

that are clearly stated, and convey our instructional intents as concisely as . 
po^ible. ' . . 

Although there ar^ disagr^eements regarding the definition and form of. 
behavioral objectives, the literature reveals that behavioral objectives can 
have important functions in the instructional process: (1) aid in the desian 
of instructional programs, (2) provide guidance in evaluation of instructional 
programs, (3) facilitate learning for students, and (4) inform teachers, 
administrators, and general public of. the purposes of !the instructional 
program. The major disagreements* lie in the very nature of the behavioral 
objective movement itself. There is a wide disagreement as ,to the advantages 
of using behavioral objectives. ■ MacDonald'-Ross (1973) is one of the major 
critics, stating that "behavioral objectives will never achieve all that their^ 
supporter hope, for they, are limited by the vejry presumptions on v^fhich they are 
based." . 

• As an advocate for the use of behavioral objectives in education, I will 
conclude with the following impressions that I have drawn from review of the 



literature* \ * ^ 

. 1/ There is a need, to generate explicit principles for constructing 

; relevant behavioral objectives. Rules for specificity- of objectives 
need to be developed. ■/ ^ ■■ ,4 

2* Behavioral objectives form a well -worked out method. of ra'tional 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ^ .. . 

planning in education.^ They encpurage educators^to make explicit 

■■ ■ ■ ] / ' . r ■ ; ■ ' ■ - : ■ 

the vajlues they . may have never revealed as .v/ell as making them think 
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I an in det^iiled, specific terms. - :^ 

' - • . ^ «»■■'■■ 

i oral objectives help to better organize, the students' time as 
well as give them direction and provide motivation. 

4. Behavioral objectives can form the basis for a well-v/orked out 
program for indiyidualizing instruction. 

5. Behavioral objectives are the clearest verbal (devices available to 
educators for use in communicating the intent of learning programs 
tQ Students, administrators, aipd general public. ^ • 

6. BeHavipral objectives can provide direction and guidanc^.to teachers 
whfen they ^are choosing instructional activities and materials for a 
learning program. ' ' / 

' 7. BeWvioral objectives provide a rational .basis for evaluating • 
- insWuctipnal programs. Even with the high "costs" attached, the 
cyclical aipprbach to-eValuating instructional programs is worthwhile. 
Good instruction, is not deyeloped overnight and without expense. 
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